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Introduction 

The process by which wc acquire our language has 
-long been an area of Interest for lanp^ua^^e educators 
and developcrental psychologists. The evidence would 
aecm to Indicinte that young children acquire language 
at a very early a^e with no apparent effort or dlff-* 
Iculty*^' This proceos ha?? seemed to be quite mys^ter* 
lous and Is complicated by the fact that smull cjhll^d-- 
ren, most of vihom beconie quite proficient In comple:: 
language patterns^, have not even begun to RcquX:te the 
operational skills one would think nscessjj^ to con- 
trol a logical and systematical matvpKof speech. X^t 
while a great deal of research hcTH gone into attempt- 
ing to Isolate key element^-^n language developcaent , 
no study haa succeeded-^n identifying a single factor 
to v;hich v/e can ^-ttribute the ma.jority of language 
developi!ient^ 

Th'erefore the purpose of this research paper will 
be" to provide a revlevr of some recent pertinent liter- 
ature Goncernlnp: the area.s of first and second langua;?:e 

I 

skills! acquisition, specifically Including an overview 
of major developmental theories related to first and 
second language learninfr, identification and discussion 
of factors considered to be crucial in the acquisibion 
of first and second languages, identification of major 
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iBjplications for the teaching of .second lano:uHp;efl, and 
t« offer some recotnmehdations of f^eneral Value to other 

9 9 

* teachers of second lanpjuages based on the literature 
presented here. 

The limitations of this paper shduld be set out at 
•the be^jinning. This is not intended' to be an exhaustive 
rcvlev? of the literature, and no original research Vfas 
conducted by the author other than the literature re- 

' yievr itself. 

O verview of Mo ,ior Theories 

Theories conlsernlni^ the acquisition of first and 
second lan^u^^^e skills nre nearly as numerous as the 
population to V7hieh thoy address theraselves* Such a 
lack of afi:;reetaent within the knowledgeable coraiaunity 
should offer some indication of the coiiiplexity of the 
tasl^^of unraveling a human capability . There are, how- 
ever, some broad major cate;?ories into which most of 
the more prominent theories and their variati'ons ac- 
- cepted by authorities as having at lesst some raerit 
m2»y be grouped • 

} \ One of the rsore comprehensive reviews of major ^ 
'thi^^orlcs is provided by Butler (197^) • Accordinp; to 
his v/ork, no conpDete lanrrua^ve acquisition theory 
exists at the present tir^e, but the exlstint? frap;- 




merits fall into three broad csLtcgoriefs generally labeled 
bchavieristic, natlvlstle, and cognitive naodela. 

According to ther behaviorist theory, lani^uage ac~ 
quisition by small childr«n is largely throuath imitfition. 
This idea is valid for behavlorists on the basis of sci^ 
entific observation. Children s^cquire thsir first l*^ng- 
uacro v7ithout the beneTit of for^ial instruction, and by a 
certain amount of parrot ina; role models. True to forra, 
the Sbinnerian process of Stimulus-Response (hereafter 
referred to as S-R) is upheld in the learning 'model of 
error/correction correction/approval by parental and, 
other speech models. Also-i-nherent in this model of 
language acquisition is the idea of erotica? periods in 
development vrhich will be discussed -in greater detail 
later in this paper. 

In recent years this theory has come under a (j,reat 
deal of attack, probably as rouch in reaction to the be- 
haviorist model in <reneral as in r sponse to the valid- 
ity of the theory itself. The raajor bases for criticism 

2 

©ome as a result of reco^^nizin.c; th-nt the task of memoriz- 
ing and i-epeating in parrotllke form all the possible sen- 
tence structures without benefit of a reasoning process is 
very nearly, if not alto;;ether, impossible. For exaoiple, 
a 15 word sentence has ten combinatorial po^ssibilities . 
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Such- a rote nojiory task as internalizing all these con- 
blnatlons of structures would indeed , bo a difficult t.-^ak 
^in a model devoid of ' alThT^man qualities and b:i.sed solely 
on the concept of S-R. In addition, crltici.sra has been 
lovcled on the b-asis of , observations of children makin?^ 
incorrect responses to 'otinulac. Research hns shown thnt 
children's incorrect respom^cs are highly re55lf5tent to 
adult alteration. Furthernore, the bohaviorist model 
fails to account for Incorrect responses which have not 
been previously modeled for internalizritlon. 

The nativistic model believes that it is nore acc- 
urate and comprehensive' than the behaviorlcts . Accord- 
ing to the nativist, his approach includes soiuethlng 
entirely forgotten by the behavlorlstr that man Is o. 
different creature from the other anlnals, and is in 
possession of unique charr=cte^.stlcs enabling? hiu to 
exhibit a pceulir^r affinity for l-anr^ua:;e acquisition. 
More directly in nativistl-b terns," mn has not only the 
■ pgycholoo-ical and hunan enpocity to produce 1-anrruaite, 
but also possesses the necessary «ir.xtocucal ruid physi- 
plo;t;ic^Al structure to do so. In -addition, r,an seems to 
have -in innr^te propensity tow^^rd lruip;u-^p;e ncqulsition, 
ftfl is evidenced b/ the failure to tea/h verbal connuni- 
ctition to c.pe.*' despite 'their high li^tellL:^enco.. Kotivists 
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further claim that iJinRuaj^e is nearly unique to humans 
in that it Is almost impossible to suppress snirae sort 
-of lan^utige development even in severe casef^ of retard- 
ation# 

As is typical of theories, the cognitive model' Is 
in partial agreement with both behaviorists and nativ- 
ists* The eof^nitive nodol is the nost recently devel- 
oped and builds empirically on the research of the 
other 'tV7o models • The cogni'tiVe proposition a/^rees 
with mitivists that certain basic propensities for 

if 

language are conveniently unique to nan, but the co^j- 
nLtiviot has difficulty in aj^reeing as to what those 
attributes are* The co^^nitivist , in addition, would 
prefer to view lan2cuup;e .acquisition as a fluid, life- 
long process providing for intelli^^ent Ciiipaclty to 

ft * 

take information 55.nd transforn it into workable syst- 
ematic patterns resultln/5 in the eiier^jence and domin- 
ation of rules of speech* ^The bchaviorists and nativ- 
ists v/ouid' not be willing to grant^the individuality 
and freedom in speech proraoted by the cognitivist* 

Since the current -eMiphasis awong lan^^ua^v^e educ- 
ators and theorists seerrs to tend tov/ard the cognitive 
model, a closer view of its r^ajor coraponents as sxn 
example of the Internal structure of a theory would 
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seem to be in order. Taylor (197^+) advances for exam- 
ination a framework for first and second Language ac- 
quifsition in children and adults alike which is based 
on five major poiats. Essential to his plan arc* the 
existence of critical pe^^icds, psyGholo<?ical. learning 
strategies > native l3nc;ua;^e influence, variables of 
cognitive -aaturity, and affective psyohologicsil vsiri- 
ables. The follovrinp: is a brief discussion of each of 
these points < 

The co.ncept of critical periods has received iiuch 
acclaim and discredit in recent years. One popular 
definition of critical periods' in lan.cjuajge develop'Pient 
is that a critical period is directly related to the 
Xiiaturational ^rocsss and is governed by liraitations of 
age, co;rt:nonly thou/^jht to be 2-1^^. Taylor seeras to agree 
with this definition and add53 that critical periods 5J.re 
usually associated with structural brain cell changes 
such as increased cellular density and electrophysical 
and ohewical alterations • Hemispheric domination and 
lateralizj^tion of the brain are also thou,o:ht to be in- 
fluenti'Q jn lani>-U3f?:e ncqulsition* Most of the v/ork 
re^ardinp; Ipnojua^je and lateralization has been, pro- 
moted by Lenneber/5 (1967) ♦ 

According to Lenneberg, passing out of the critical 
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period seeras to result in a loss of nd-aptobility and In- 
abllitjp for reorganizationTof the brain. The result of 
the raaturational processes previously mentioned is a 
matrix of lan^^uaga skills in v/hich approximately 60 per- 
eent of languaj^e values are attained by age 2 and almofst 
100 percent by age 1^. Lenneberg^s experiments with 
adult aphasic patients seen to prove the fixed nature 
of language suggested by critical periods. Such patients 
did not lose previously acquired knowledge of language, 
but had to re-learn the expressive skills, of ten- with 
less proficiency than before. 

In support of Taylor and Lenneberg, work in this 
area by other researchers seeas to indicate that ther? 
are indeed critical periods relatlnt? to lani^uage devel- 
opment. The work of Krashen (1973) is supportive of the 
existence of critical periods althouf;:h the iroplioations 
are considerably different th.-^n those that can be drawn . 
froM Lenneberg. Krashen cites as an exception to the in- 
flexibility and finality of critical periods the case of 
a 13 year-old girl v/ho was forcibly deprived of language 
development. Kven thoii/jh language dcvelopiaent was stunted 
Piist puberty, she was able to gain n«ar nornal first lans;- 
uago proficiency and is well on the way to greater than 
average proficiency in a second lam;uage. The si>rnlf icence 



of this research is the disproYing of the Impossibility 
of language acquisition due to lateralization and fixa- 
tion of language matrices • ^ ^ ^ 

While Krashcn^s work seems to destroy the carefully 
laid plans of Lenneberg, it should be rememb<^red that 
the conclusions dra^vn by Lenneberg were cautious and 
tentative' and therefore noz as generalizable as laany 
have assumed t. em to be. He makes no direct reference 
to seco.nd lanprua^-^e acquisition and is forced to admit 
that it is difficult to assess any learned skill to si 
particular period in the hutt^p.n condition. The aalor ' 
implication in the work of both Krashen and Lenneberg 
is the facility of second or even first languaf<e ,ac-_ 
quisition* Inferred is that in the critical period 
children can learn a first or second langu?ige with no 
apparent effort, wherecis later a studied effort is 
needed^ and there may be native language hindrance. 

The ability to acquire a second language by a 
transfer of prira?ary skills roust then bo accepted as 
possible if .the rigidity of the critical period is 
deni^. Hany studies support this concept , and Choasky 
would probably arcr'.-^e since he believes that natural 
languap;es differ little in their deepest structures. 
Thus the evidence seems to indicate that a transfer of 
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skills process would be reasonable! lli?:ited ,only by age 
and increasing: inflexibility of ability to reorganize 
fixed lan^^usi^e ntatrice»# In addition, second lan/^uage 
acquisition would be* hampered by the discrinination and - 
differentiation thnt took plnce prior to the.fixina: of 
the matrix durian; the critical period. Differentiation 
^nd discrimination vjould likely be mnifest in first 
langu'TAp;e accent and syntactical carry-*over. ^ 

It v;ou]r'^ therefore be questionable to many theorists, 
thou^jh they cannot aj^ree on the limitations inposed by 
critical periods, v/hethef or not an adult past ^:he 
critical period could e^^'er becojne a co-ordinate bilingual 
due to applica:tion cf primary language 'patterns to second- 
ary situ^^tions as opposed to the optinum of co-ordinate- 
acquisition in early childhood, 

.Secondly, of equal impcjrtance but of less emphasis is 
the concept of psycholoscical learning stratecjies in, Taylor* 
sc^^ene. Taylor t^ikes exception to the behaviorist theory 
of lan^u'ure acquisition by rote i-tiit^tion in that errors 
made in first lan/^uage acquisition su^c^est that children 
do not Solely imitate or repeat, but operate on a stri)tcgy 
designed to simplify and rer,ularize the syntactic structure 
(ee/s*, rep:ular endings on irregular past verbs indicate 
ovcrsiiaplif ication of an already acquired b^sic skill). 

9 
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In this belief Taylor Illustrates clearly the position - 
of, the cognltlvlst that the tendency of aan Is to find 
a rale that supersedes the exception, and vflll clinj? 
to It reslstla^ c on. The cognltlvlst thereby 

•reject? the operant conditioning elalu of behavlorlsts • 

Further support of^ Taylor's learnlnj?. strategy and 
rule doininanoe Is- offered by Dulky and Burt (1972) who 
argue that second lc>n?2;ua'5e errors are similar to first 
lano:u:ic;e errors. These errors typically Include, .synti»x 
oversimplification, rule over^^eneral^zation, and re- 
duction of syntactical redundancies Inherent in non- 
Anglo l'^np;uap;es . ^ Other r^^ifrearchers have reported that 
these tendencies nre -true for adult second lanacua^^e 
learners as wt.ll. Thus, it would seem that Taylor's 
learnin/:; stratep^y concept is gcnerallzable to both 
f irst^ lanftuapje acquisition in children and to adult 
second lana;uap;e acquirers as well. 

A, third factor in Taylor's Plans is native languar;e 
influence. Aocord^inp; to hLs research, first lanj^uage 
Infiuelice cannot be denied, cspepially for post-pubes- 
cent learners. Special enphasis 'should be f^iven in this 
model to the inflexible beh.-^viorlst point of view in thiis 
matter. Th.e variable of native lanfl^uajr-^ influence is too 
complex to pcencralij^e as the beh^viorir ^ would like to dp 
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The ©omplcxity of the rarlable ,1s illustrated by the 
many people who do succeed in learning a second language / 
with no appreciable native languafi;e influence • The val-ue 
of such a concept lies not in its detrimental role.*- 'os 
the behaviorist vzould see it. but in its abili^ty to act 

! ^^-^-^ 

as a point of reference, an aid for tjie" student who can 
work v^ell by comparisons In developin^s a ba.se of tarp;et 
1 anjj;ua p: e structures* 

The fourth factor in Taylor ^s model is co^nitire 
maturity. This factor appears to play a vital role in 
his thinklngf despite the fact that he devotes little 
spHCe to its developraent . He uses this fv^^ctor as a 
negatioh of the behaviorist ' s gloopy perception of adult 
second language acquisition. Whereas the value of the 
ease of acquisition in critical periods for children is ' 
evident, the advantaije of qualitative cognitive capacity 
for adults an opposed to raere quantitative ability in 
children is stressed. 

The fifth and last factor in Taylor ^s model of second 
lan>^uage acquisitional processes is that of affective vari- 
ables. Special emphasis is ft;ivcn here to the concept of 
Interlan^aiaiye . Interlan;:5uage refers to the transitional 
nature, the motivation of communicative needs in first 
lansuage acquisition. As a result of a need to communicate, 
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•hildren need no further motivation* Since this is a 

r 

basio need, first language acquisition is a fluid and 
perniJ^nent process, whereas second langusige conjrnunication 
needs in adult learners are often vague and ill-defined » 
resulting in f ossilization of acquired skills*. This 
f ossilization occurs when an adult learns only as nuch 
as he miniinally needs of a second language and then 
proceeds to stop learnimj entirely. It would then seera 
i:^asonable that other motivationai factors v/ould need 
to be #ldentif ied as responsible for cases of successful 
adult learners. 

Taylor inodel is representative of the co/^nitive 
school of thous^ht re^^irdinp: l-anniuage acquisition. It 
does not propose to be a' whole theory. He identifies 
other factors such as a- lack of a positive goal for 

V 

adults, negative social attitudes .of Individuals and 
society, the melting pot syndrome, the growth of an 
international comnerce lanpjuagc, and socio-economic 
variables- all of which play an important role in 
second languap^e acquisition in both children and adults. 
Some of these affective variables v/ill be discussed in 
the next section. 
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Variables Arfectina; First " and Second Lan/^uat^e Acquisition 

One of the more complete studies involving identi- 
fication of motivational and affective variables in lang- 
uage acquisition is provided by Kharm (1977). Although 
he freely admits, that not all possible factors have been 
identified yet, he succeeds in identifyinsr 19 variables 
which he considers crucial to second lanajuage acqxiisition. 
The foirtwina: section identifies some of those variables 
and Goracients briefly. In the interest of- space, some 
ooinpoundin;? of overlapping Variables has been done by 
the author of this pa-per. 

Of first consideration in Kharma's- plan is- the age 
of the learner. The behaviorlsts • influence in Kharraa's 
scheme should be readily evident. ' In his thinking, the 
laaturational processes' play an iaportAnt part in the 
method and ease by which orte learns a second lanjB:uaR;e. 

The- student's cultural background is a trereendously 
ijaportant affective variable hp well. Many factors cm 
be b>und up in this concept, such as parent^' education, 
parental attitudes toward school in general, or parental 
attitudes toward the target culture. It should be fairly 
elear that if the parent feels a need as a result of 
socio-econoraic class or any other reason to feel con- 
descension toward the target language and its apeakers, " 
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.the effoct of these attitudes on the child would be 
Iwrnedlate and probably adverse in most cases. ^ This 
would seeta to- be an -important factor in certain s^^- 
Ef»nts .of American society. 

Closely related to the nuclear cultural' bacjcground 
of the learner is his community baclcground. Typically 
persons of like orirams rjroup to.Tether and form comraun- 
-itica. It is reasonable to su;ra;est that this could 
create entire clusters of comniunities in v;hich laniruac;© 
skills were valued or dismissed entirely as irrelevant. 
If a coiaraunity should choose to discriminate in some way, 
the conditions for langua.i^e motivation would hpt be opt- 
imal, .'i 

Of some iaprtance but of less weight is th-^ inter- 
na-tional prestige of the target languap;©. Some languages' 
do not^stand a chance of being valued in a coanunity while 
others, for various, reasons are heartily supported. In 
the experience of the author of~-i;his paper, situations 
have been seen in which conraunlties have refused t^ 'support 
_ particular langua.ojes while offering to promote others. 
This may or may not be UnlT^d to the previously mentioned 
cultural herita.<^e of tue student. 

t 

.The ourriouluia of the school reflects, either appro- 
priately or inappropriately, the values of the comunity. 

f 
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It Is highly unlikely >t}5en that languaf^e in a comunity 
Khlch generally derides the use of language other than 
the nat.lVe vrould occupy a position of major itpportance 
or value in the school. Given such a role, the school 
must then becon*e a vari^^ble af f ect in^^laqi^ua^e-lea^^^^ 

There are also many other factor3,rwnich are only 
indirectly related to the community ^which purvey attitudes 
to language students. According" to Kharnia, these factors 
are generally perceived to be v/ithin the boundaries of 
the schbol^.ayjstcin itself.. Typically included are 'the 
student?* first language experience, the caliber of the 
lanfJTuag'e instructor, the teacher •s attitudes toward his 
poaition, the ^udent-teacher relationship, texts, laethods 
objectives or reasons for teaching languages, individual 
di"fferences and innate curiosity levels in students. 

Most lan*5:ua.7;e teachers would agree that the student *s 
first experience with the language is the most Iraportant^ 
of the above factors. It is reasonable that the other 
factors may be auto?nat ically< c ^ntrolled for by the proper 
or improper functioning of the first experience. 

It should be obvious that the process by which a 
student meets and interacts with a foreign language ex- 
pericnce is a complicated, and interdependent one. 

' / - 15 
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Implications for Lanp:uu.g:e Teaching; 

o 

. ^ Given the present low state of the Art, many aanguage 
. eduoators despair of erer reaedylng the mass of previously'" 
poorly controlled for variables. A poor reputation is hard 
to defeat. There is no doubt that many language teacher? 
hi'.ve becii raore concerned with teaohlnt? lancuai^e per se 
than with tejiching people. Brown (1973) identifies^ in a 
somewhat cynical yet hopeful manner the trend of lan^sua.-^e 
teaching -over the laf?t 75 years and aalces some su-^cgestlons 
for the future. He sees a predictable' revolution in Isng- 
ua,je teachings every 25 years. This revolution is indldatiVe 
of a lack of continuity or agreement aioon?? educators as ici 
the most effective wethod of Instruction, yet at the same 
tirae offers an escape from the poor methods devised thus 
far. The tuiMv of this century brought the so-called direct 
laethod. The 1920 's brought the translation method, the 1950' 
brought the audio-linsual methods, and the current trend of 
the 1970 's is toward an as yet undefined goal, but it appears 
tx> havd eoniething to do with inter- .liscipllnary studies and 
an Increased emphasis on affective co/jnitive models. This 
would seem to be borne out by earlier discussion here. 

Brown sees research as essential in several areas if 
this' decade is' to produce a new model for language skill. 
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Aaong those areas aost needing expansion *ra ego and 

Identity factors^ ^ 

^ith regard to ego factors, first language ac- 
qulsitlon is imitative, vinhibitea, and free of dis- 
abling self -consciousness. There^if no fear of siis- 
takes, F.nd no pride to be injured. Brown believes 
research shoula concentrate on -improving the situation 
for adult languac^e learains- by seekingj out^ ways of re- 
ducing the stressful situations involved vrith ego. 

The other area recommended by Brown for research 
involves identity. In-learning a second languase, a- X 
re-evaluation of self is required and a new identity 
is formed. Current thouojht is that this could be a 
key Tactor in unlocking the secrets of motivation in 
sixccessfui post-pubescent learners. This idea is 
supported by Ausubel (I968) who declares that a key 
factor in motivation is es^o enhanceraent . In other 
words, the individusl must see languat^e acquisition 
■ as intrinsically and ur?;ently valuable to hici. 

' Guiora, Brahnon and Dull (1972) have contributed 
significantly to the arcas^of ego and identity mentioned 
" by Brown. Guiora ett, al. , ha-vc isolated ego factors 
from the variable of inhibition. Research was done in 
which adult lon/suage laarners participated in a test of . 
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pronunciation in u preriously unseen language* Participants 
were diTided into t\Jo groups,. One group vms given small 
amounts of alcohol prior to the test, and the other group 
received no stimulus whatever. Results were a bret^kdovm of 
inhibitions with significantly better performance by the 
group receiving th(? stimulus • One eriticis^m must be taken 
into account, however* It is possible that the responsible 
factor in improved performance could have been caused by 
induced muscle relaxation rather than inhibitive reduction. 

Another area identified by Brown as needinf? increased 
research is that of social factors. While many other re-- 
searchers have emphasized this area as beinjr important. 
Brown has brouarht to light factors not identified by the 
others.* These are empathy, introversion-extroversion'; . 
and aggression. These are undoubtedly involved in the 
previously mentioned ego-centrism, but they involve inter- 
personal, relationships to a f-reater de^jree^. Brown cites 
recent research by Guiora et. al.\ in which the researchers 
found that a !Oodified version of the Klcro-Momentary Ex- 
pression (KME) test of empathy suocensfully predicted 
future authenticity of foreign lan?;uaRe pronunciation. 

Brown ^Iso brin^gs a new li^cht to the term ac:frressiQn> 
Usually defined in a ne/^^ative sense, ag^^ression is frowned 
upon in most of its forMS ^ expression. Brown su?;?;e\sts 

? 
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that it cmy bo possible tQ find uethods of enhancing 
aggression which may in turn produce better performance 
in oral skills • A person who finds a need to communicate 
in- an inhibited lan^uafre can often break through those 
inhibitions when Incited to forget self-consoioi."isness» 
Aside frora Brown » the variable of the role^ef— i*n= 
telli.7:ence in la.n5^ru^ge loarnin.^;. is one which unfortunately 
has not received a great deal of attention. This is indeed 
unfortunate since so much work has been done in the area 
of social class and languaj^e* It would seem logical that 
intelligence and social class are bourid^ up together^ at 
least if one v/ere at all- v^illing to investigate the re- 
lationship* Research conducted by Genessee {1976) investi- 
gated the, factors contributing to the success and failure 
of lanp;ua£':e teaching? to students" of varying; intellir^ence. 
For purpof^es of the study intellir^ence vms defined as 
perforr^ance on a standardized test of intelliirence» The 
inctruraent used v;as the Canadian LorcscTThorndike* In 
addition, tf^sfcs, of readin*^, aural corsprehension, math, 
ahd interpersonal conaiunications skills iri French were 
administer<^d to students in high, ^average, and low in- 
telli,o;cnec /groups • The students were obtained from^ two 
language pro'tjrams* One program was a traditional French 
as a second language (PSL) program, and the other vms an 




/ 




/ 



Immersion profl:ram. Students of equal abilitor classes 

/ / \ • 

were matched and co^npare^^ in cross-proj^ram ' study • 

/ 

The results were not surprising in terms' bf achicve- 
lacnt. Thoso students posJsessing greater intellects 

scored si/jnif icantly hj.p;her than those of lower intelli- 

/■ 

gence regardless of /which program they participated in. ^ 

/ / 

It nust be /taken Into consideration that any int diligence 

/ / 

test is /to a certain extent a neasure of achievement 
ToXhjdv thixn /. raw potential, and the Lorge-Thorndike is 
o oxcepti'bn. In fact, the administration manual states 
that^the testes validity can be checked by its value as 
a grade predictor. However, no consistent correlation 
found between interpersonal conuriunicat ion and IQ, 

f 

^ .These results ,were equally true in both F3L and Inrneorslon/;^ 
' pro«:r(^iS, This is consistent with beliefs about first 
languafje. All students or children learn to cdiamunicate 
for the sake of communioation. The implioations are that 
all children regardless of intellii^ence can benefit frow 
lanp;uage instruction if tauijht for ooajaunicative- pur-poses , 
Prograras stressing ncaderaic skills would be better suited 
for higher intellects, 

In addition' to the role of intelllsjcnce, more attention 
must be j^iven to the implications of social class in langua.i^e 
learnings. This factor is broad in scope and encompasses 
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many of tWe affect ive variables such 'as pa^renta'l and 
conmurilLty attitudes discussed in an earner section of, 
this paper. This factor may be more accountable f o^r' " 
a great deal more' of the lack of jsuocess in post- / 
pubescent second lanc;ua<?:e learning than is real/zcd. 

. Many researchers hare alluded to social /Class in 
their work, but the deserved stress/ is not /evident; 
Those researchers vfho have realized at l,^st to some 

degree the si.'?:nif icance of social class on langua;i:e 

/ ^ 

learning have recor^nizcd that disadvantaged children 
may suffer a decided disadvanta{?:e when confronted with 
post-pubescent second language /I earning. It is very 
difficult to isolate cognitive factors froa affective 
factors and as a result the chief causes of language 

deprivation in first and^ second lanfruage arlS not clear. ^ 

/ 

The research by, Bruckr and Tucker (197^) •indicates that 

/ 

low SB3 children suffer an acadenlc dlsadrantnge by 
the sinple fact that in the teacher •s perception they 
are deficient^ whether that is the case or not.* As a 
eonsequence, those pro^rrains dcsip;ned for disadvantaged 
youth either in first of second languages often attack 
what are assunjed to be deficiencies in langua/7;e but are 
simply cultural parallels in spbeoh patterns. In other 
words, children are often assumed deficient for exhibiting 
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equally compllc».ted speeoh patterns but within a dialectal 
Yarlatlon* Parker (1975).eTen goes so far as to state 
that there Is no such thin? as Incorrect spee.ch- only 

m ^ 

rarlatlons upon other variations* ^ 

- While reiaedlal. or " (ilsadTar)taffed programs tnay often 
be worthwhile, they assume that their subjects are not 
proficient and teach skills that are already acquired 
and thus irrelevant. Bruck ahd Tucker researched problem 
areas which exist for low SE3 children and found that 
real deficiencies do exist in re.rnemberinj? the task, in 
paying attention for extended periods of time, in dialectal 
differences, in less explicitness in description indicatin;^; 
vocabulary deprivation, in difference in evaluatia??: copjiauni- 
cated commands. Much research Indicates that low SSS 
children oftentines know the Inforiaatlon butilack the 
expressive skills to verbalize it. This is especially 
true in thought continuity as evidenced by research con- 
ducted by the Laboratory of Huwan Cognition {197 6) . 
Experiments conducted show that low SiSS children have 
difficulties with abstractiorjs,^ particularly • in the area ' 
of functors. Functojrs are defracd as conjunctions, 
propositions, and ne;/:atlves# LiVtle dlfferenc^ was found 
other than rel^^tive degree of sophistication /n^ nouns and 
verbs The implication of these and other research findinf^s 



Is in the applloatlon to conuiunlcatire emphasis In 
firs*-, /ind second languar^-c programs, and to not stig- 
matize children by assumption of deprivation /^n the 
basis of origin. 

I. nould be obvious that the taslr of identifying 
crucial eleiaents in lamcua;»;e acquisition is a monumental 
one. In su^f^estin?; areas for further research, the 
surfac-e of unraveling the complicated acquisit ional 
process has only been scratched. The implications for 
foreign lanQ-ua^e teachint?: are far-reachini? and consequential 
It should be evident from the lack of agreeinent ainong ex^ 
perts that much still remains to be done. 

Reco];^r?iend^t Ions 

The heading of this section is perhaps insufficient 
to v7hat follovfs here. SncojQpa3sed in the tern are the 
author's reactions in ro/turd to v/hat should nojf be done • 
on the basis of the information presented. Throughout 
the paper the author has attempted to read 'thou^rhts and 
reactions into the information presented, and to draw 
conclusions based on the research. These conclusions 
have often been inserted into the text of the paper. 

Teachers in general express little love for theory. 
Reactions raarje frou dis.^usted exclamations to pleas 
for practical me^hodolof^y . All of the reactions express 
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ft basic Eilsunderstandlni; of the purpose of theory • All 
practice flows from theory rather than all theory from 
practice. -Every te^^cher, regardless of whether or not 
he Is Into theory or not, Is actively Involved in the 
pr.^ i|tlce of theory each tiwe he presumes to face a class 
Each time a teacher acquires a new bit of pedagogical 
paraphernalia ^ he is infrinsln;? upon the world of theory. 
Nb teacher of languages could express a belief in cogni- 
4;lve or behavlorist models of learning without in some 
way^^ however simplistic, Involving hl:ns?jlf with theory* 
As a consequence, a stroiit; 'recommendation raust be made 
that every teacher hnive a strong understanding of why 
they^ teach the vray they do, for each practices a theory 
no matter how unconsciously. 

The jDohaviorist niodel, despite Its relative ob- 
solescence in pure practice, holds nanr consequences 
for the way laniguarre is tauj^ht. Certainly every lang- 
uage teacher should veallze the iwportance of critical 
periods v;hich arc the major behavlorist contribution, 
to languatre methodoio/^y* 

The n'^tlyi.^tlc model provides us with something 
woefv.Ily iQckinp; In behaviorism. The knovfledge that 
raan has unique capabilities in lan/^ua^e not possessed 
by the lower anisaala is Indeed precious knowledi^e. 

27 



The cognitive model prorides us at last with the 
realization that man is a rational thinlcing anixaal 
capuble of far laore than raere parroting or laechanical 
responses to contrived stiaulae* ~ 

In addition to a philosophy of man, we have gained 
the recognition of affective variables in language 
learninp;* In fkiot, this area may prove to be the raost 
valuable ia terras of shapim; the theory of the future* 
The sooner schools and lan^nac:e te?ichers betjln teachins^ 
lanccuac^e as a serious tool rather than -as a frill in 
-the curriculum, the sooner the state of the art will 
inprove. The best way to attack the lackadaisical 
attitudc^s of administrators, Darcnts and students is 
to provide &.ffbctive fulfillment in the areas previously 
n'mtioned* 

Further research must be don'J in relation to in- 
telll.Tcence and lan.c;uase. This could be crucial Ir terras 
of elitism of qurricular areas. The obvious implication 
v?ould be to define optinum learnin/? styles for intellectual 
variations and adapt teachinn; raethods accordinn;ly . 

Lan?i:ur^.q;e nust be seen as valuable to all persons. 
Davles (1976) sun;f.-')stG ,tb'^ t value be stressed on lanssU-iij^e 
skills -other than' fluency . He rcGomnends that lani?uap,-e 
study be * roust for- students of all Intel] octual ability. 

25 
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students should be required to study one langua.?e at 
what he csills Level 3t which is oral-productive,, 
two l».ns?uages at Level Z\ which is rcceptive-or 
listening capability, and at least one language on 
Level It which is readinc^ ability* 

Whether or not we follow Davies* suggestions 
or not is injjnaterial ♦ What is important is that v;e 
succeed in isolatin?; and defining component parts of, 
a whole theory of language learning in order to develop 
a comprehensive theory fron the parts* When this has 
been accomplished, v;e can be^^in to develop an opti»aum 
jnethod for students who have passed the critical period 
of development and are at our iaercy» 
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